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It is true, however, to say that ordinary difficulties can be avoided Goveraors-
by the fact that the powers of the Crown are exercised by the General.
Governors-General, who no longer in any way represent the Govern-
ment of the United Kingdom. The appointment of a Governor-
General is now made on the advice of the Government concerned.
This change of practice first received recognition in the formal
instruments when the Governor-General of Canada was appointed
in 1931. It is for each State to decide whether or not to appoint
distinguished citizens from the United Kingdom. Citizens of the
State concerned have been appointed on occasions in every member
State. In South Africa, as in Ceylon, it is unlikely that any future
appointment will deviate from this practice. Although Ceylon asked
for an English peer as her first Governor-General, she appointed as
his successor one of her own citizens. India, where the Queen has
since been replaced by the President, and Pakistan appointed their
own nationals after the departure of the last Viceroy of India who
for a while was Governor-General of India, but not of Pakistan.
It was for a long time debated how far a Governor-General could Exercise of
constitutionally reject the advice of his Ministers. In 1926 Lord Prerogative
Byng refused a dissolution to the Prime Minister of Canada, and Dissolution,
then granted one to his successor. The refusal took place during the
progress of a motion of censure on the Government and followed
closely a previous dissolution, as a result of which the Government
had failed to obtain a clear majority. The new Prime Minister was
unable to avoid defeat in the Commons. This action aroused acute
controversy, and as a result the position of a Governor-General was
defined by the Imperial Conference of 1926. It was laid down "that
it was an essential consequence of the equality of status existing
among the members of the British Commonwealth that the Governor-
General of a Dominion is the representative of the Crown, holding
in all respects the same position in relation to the administration of
public affairs in the Dominion as is held by His Majesty the King
in Great Britain, and that he is not the representative or agent of
His Majesty's Government in Great Britain."1 The conventions,
however, which regulate the constitutional duty of the Sovereign in
relation to such questions as the granting of a dissolution are not
entirely clear,2 No step has ever been taken to free a Governor-
General from the legal liabilities of a colonial Governor; in practice
no question is likely to arise, as any liabilities would be those of the
responsible Minister (apart from personal affairs).3
*  Summary of Proceedings, 1926, Cmd, 2768, p. 7,
*  H, V. Evatt, op. cit.
1 P. 437, ante. See "The Imperial Conferences, 1926-1930 and the Statute
of Westminster," by Professor W. P. M. Keanedy, 48 L.Q.R. 191; and J.C.L.,
Vol, XIV., pp. 262-63.